The  Crowd in  Peace and War

obtain by direct observation the vaguest idea where they
divide. By every visible sign they are one city. In
fact, however, 'they are two, with different historical
pasts and wholly different municipal character. If you
were to cut them into two equal electoral areas, giving
a part of Chatham to Rochester, all you would accom-
plish would be the certainty of failing to get from either
the true expression of local crowd-opinion. The same
thing is true if, in order to enlarge the voting numbers
of a town, you make the inhabitants of neighbouring
country areas vote as of the town. In the result you
get neither the opinion of the country nor that of the
town. There is nothing in the nature of a mean or aver-
age to be arrived at between the two. The country
crowd has one set of emotions, the town crowd another.
You might as well seek the average taste of sugar
and salt.

The foolish notion that anything is accomplished by
dividing up a country into equal electoral areas, arose from
the false idea that men go to the polling booth and vote
each according to his own reasoned idea of his own indi-
vidual interests; whereas they do nothing of the sort.
Seeing that the people of any country must of necessity,
at our present stage of evolution, be "mostly fools," what
would be the value of their reasoned judgment about
anything? "In 'Time and Tide,'" said Ruskin, "I
"have told my working-men friends frankly that their
"opinions, or voices, are 'not worth a rat's squeak/ " nor
are the reasoned opinions of any save a very few. Voting,
as we have already seen, is not an expression of individual
reason but of crowd-emotion, and the foolish are as likely
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